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INDORE. CONFERENCE 


The nineth session of the All India Library Conference began 
as scheduled on the morning of the 12th May in the first floor hall 
of the Malharashram at Indore. It was a typical republican opening. 
There was no fanfare about it and no pomp and pageantry. The 
President of the Association requested the President of the Conference 
to take the chair and begin the proceedings, which he promptly did. 
Both the Presidents shared the democratic distinction in the matter 
of dress with the audience. Stiff collars and polished shoes were as 
conspicumsly absent from their persons as the coats and jackets. Flow- 
ing dhoties chappals and long or short sleeved shirts were the only 
draperies used. And quite comfortable they were too having regard 
to the May weather of Indore. 


The beginning of the Conference proper was preceded by the 
formil opening of the Library exhibition, at the hands of the 
Hon’ble Chief Minister of Madhya Bharat Shri Takhta Mal Jain. He 
mide a capital speech in Hindi. The place where this opening speech 
was mide was the spacious grounds of the Agriculture and Industrial 
Exhibition which was about a mile away from the exhibition hall 
which was in Malharashram itself. The history of book making and 
printing in India occupied a place of prominence. Other exhibits 
which attracted attention on accourt of their topical importance were 
those of the British Council in India. The book binding and repairs 
section was not without its own interest and instruction value. 


These two were the only events which came off as shown in 
the printed programme. All others were constantly playing General 
Post to the annoyance and discomfiture of delegates, who had to take 
part in them and to the vexation and a sense of frustration of local 
workers who had improvised arrangements at the eleventh hour. The 
office of the All India Library Association which had moved to the 
ground floor of the conference building was perhaps the only jubilant 
party in this game. 


The concluding session of the Conference encroached on the time 
and plice of the personal ‘At Home” given by the Hon’ble Chief 
Minister to meet the delegates and representatives of the Conference. 
It gave no time to the Conference President to sumup the proceed- 
ings and convey the carry-over message of the Ccnference. 


The Conferensee was the first to attract representatives from 
foreign countries especially those in Asia, Ceylon, Indonesia and Japan 
sent representatives. Those from Japan and Indonesia spoke in their 
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native tongues and that added a touch of romance through the magic 
distance of their tongues. Mr. Sydney represented the Unesco; al- 
though with Mr. Makin of the British Council in India; he formed 
an excellant team of two of that solid type of good humoured Bri- 
tons who are such jolly good fellows so long as they remain untain- 
ted by colonialism. Miss Robb and Miss Samuelson represented the 


USIS in Delhi and Bombay respectively. 


The formal inauguration of the Conference took place on Sunday 
evening. Timed to start at 6 p.m. it was not before 7-15 p.m. that the Hon’ble 
Shri Sri Prakasa could arrive on the scene. The elite of Indore 
together with the Conference delegates were getting restive in their 
seats with an hour’s tedious wait; but when the proceedings did start 
every one of the thousand strong audience was put in a mood of 
satisfaction at the rising tide of scholarship, good humour, vision and 
a sense of the practical. There were three speeches made that eve- 
ning. Each of them was a master piece of its kind and the presi- 
dential address which Mr. Waknis read really diffused an exhilarating 
air of sweetness and light which knocked out the fatigue of waiting. 
The audience clamoured for copies of the Presidential address but 
they were fobbed off with the answer that the copies were not ready. 
It induced a sickness of hope deferred. Copies which were distri- 
buted on the 14th evening were not satisfactory. The paper, the 
binding and the printing were all execrable and throughly smothered 
the well-worded contents of the document. 


The camp arrangements were good as far imagination, sincerity 
and hard work could make them. But the mess food was not liked 
by many. Probably the Reception Committee held with Macbeth that 
‘‘to dine were best at home. From there, the sauce to meat is 
company”. Mr. Chitale and his sister were the moving spirits of this 
Committee and their efforts elicited from the Conference President 
unstinted admiration and appreciation on the 16th morning. Mr. Chitale 
was busy with his profession-He is Attorney General of Madhya 
Bharat-but Miss Chitale was here, there and every where, with a 
car or a bus or an apology for either. Her’s was a glorious morning 
face to see which was better-—in Stevenson’s words-than coming by 
a hundred rupee note. Mr. Moghe, the General Secretary was the slave 
of his desk-work but he must have moved a lot before he sat there 
to operate the levers. 


The discussions on the papers drew the audience out to a consi- 
derable extent thanks to the procedure enforced by the President. 
Each author of the paper was asked to frame issues on which he 
wished to invite comments. The subject which was of the greatest 
interest was ‘‘Should there be library legislation’ ? The audience was 
hot for law and the President raised a storm of opposition when he 
stated the case against the Law. But the discussion was on a high 
level of information and argumentation, The body of papers were on 
documentation which was a term more familiar to students of Delhi 
than to the rest of the profession. The President confessed his com- 
parative ignorance but though he knew less he seemed to care more 
for the subject. He said once, that discussion on documentation was 
about airy nothings. There were few learned periodicials in India, 
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fewer librarians and next to no place where the work. could be con- 
centrated. But the national laboratories were getting into stride and 
the National Library may not be far off. It was a good observation 
he made that librarians believe in forestalling events and not in wait- 
ing for them. [n fact the President was often at his best in ‘‘obiter 
dicta’’. Two instances from his address leap to the eyes. A nation 
can do what a State cannot’ in one and ‘convenience overrides logic 
in life’ is another. During the discussions it was revealed that two 
departments of the Central Government were turning out excellent 
work in documentation. One was at the Standards Office and the 
other was at the Central Water Works & Irrigation Department. Infor- 
mation about these was supplied by Mr. Gulati and Mr. Kesavan 
respectively. 

Among the twelve resolutions passed by the Conference may be 
mentioned the one requesting the Unesco to make India the centre of 
its pilot project on bibliography. India, it may be recalled, has al- 
ready been chosen for Unesco’s pilot project library of which Mr. D. R. 
Kalia is the first Director. The Conference urged Government to expe- 
dite the establishment of the National Library and the enactment of 
library legislation designed to compel local bodies to establish and 
maintain free and open for all libraries out of public funds. The 
Conference asked for more facilities for the training of librarians and 
for steps to improve their economic and service conditions. 

Many delegates would have liked to vote for the President of 
the Conference as the President of the Association for a couple of 
years to give him a chance for democratising it. But he was disco- 
vered not to have resumed his membership after resigning from it 
in 1946. It was a disappointment. A feeling of dissatisfaction at the 
oneman show was far from being localized among members and _ if 
anything it was aggravated by the block voting at elections. It was 
felt that the profession need not pick up the worst practices of electio- 
neering tactics and that it should stand up for equality of opportunity 
and integrity of conduct. 

By and general the Conference was a happy episode in the life 
of the Librarians and may pleasant memories of contacts made or 
renewed will continue for long to flash on the mind and constitute 
its bliss of solitude. 
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I thank you for the honour you have done me. When I received 
the Council’s invitation to preside over the conference, I was medi- 
tating on the three kinds of greatness mentioned by Shakespeare. 
“Some are born gre:t’’, said Shakesp2are. ‘‘Some achieve greatness and 
some have greatness thrust on them,”’ Realising that I was not born 
great and that I had not achieved greatness, I said to myself I should 
at least have the grace to submit uncomplainingly to the greatness 
forced on me by the kindness and generosity of friends. In the inter- 
val between January and May, that is between the time of betrothal 
and the wedding, as it were, I do not blush to confess to you that 
I must have added, consciously or unconsciously quite a lot to my 
personal vanity and self-esteem. With equal truthfulness, however, I 
can assure you that within the same interval I must have shed not 
a little of the complacency that marks the even tenor of a librarian’s 
life. I realized in my mind what must have been the tortures of a 
famous cat of a famous philosopher nearly two hundred years ago. 
Looking at the efforts of his pet cat to climb up a tree Roussau had 
it put up among the loftiest branches of a tree in his orchard. The 
cat gained a position of height but paid a dear price for the honour. 
It lost its peace of mind being worried to distraction about retaining 
its foothold among the tremulous tops of the orchard. In a state 
of tremulousness and with all the sincerity at my command I bespeak 
your support and co-operation in the deliberations of the Conference. 


I cannot leave off this question of presidential election without 
referring to the new trail which the conference seems to be attempt- 
ing to blaze. At the last meeting you had elected the foremost lib- 
rarian of India to be the president of the Conference. ‘This year you 
have Chosen another practitioner of the profession. 


The idea seems to be that the Association desires to use the 
bestowal of this honour for marking its appreciation of work in the 
library field. 


It is an idea that will doubtless have tonic effects on the morale 
of the profession. The prospect of being recognized as somebodies 
in the national economy will encourage the young hopefuls of the 
profession to take to their career more devotedly and assiduously. 
There will be a greater solidarity among the librarians and conse- 
quently a more coherent and sustained work on the touls of their 
trade. With a professional president the Conferences will devote grea- 
ter attention to the means of the profession rather than to its ends. 
Time was when the Association was young and the librarians’ profession 
had made no impress on the life of the nation. The Association had 
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perforce to seek the aid of eminent educationists to bring to the 
conferences the prestige and power of their position. This dependance 
on non-librarians inevitably shifted the emphasis from the means to 
the ends of the profession. 


Librarians could not afford to be bottle-fed for ever and had 
to learn to lean on their own ranks for making their professional 
contribution to national welfare. The Association took the first step 
of self-reliance in 1949 and has followed it up this year. It behoves 
the general body of its members to keep themselves in such a state 
of preparedness that the Association will be enabled to continue the 
line of presidential succession and not have occasion to hark back of 
to the ways of its nonage. 


Lest there be a musunderstanding, the Association should make 
it clear that the Library Conferences will always welcome participation 
by laymen in their deliberations. The librarians meet together to 
discuss how best they can serve the libraries patrons. If ‘‘dramas’’ 
laws “the dramas patrons give’’ it should be equally clear that 
librarians are ever ready to accept laws of librarianship from library 
readers. For librarians to gather together and shout the slogan of 
“Library Conference for librarians only’? would be as fantastic and 
perhaps as romantic as it was for a school of artists who exulted 
in the doctrine of Art for Art’s sake. Librarianship is a means to 
an end and the end is the promotion and maintenance of a high 
level of intellectual life in the nation. The conferences must maintain 
a balance between the means and the ends. It is maintained in all 
countries. In England they seem to have evolved the practice of 
alternating the presidents between laymen and professionals. In 
America they trust the professional president to maintain it. In India 
we lean upon laymen’s participation and more on the VIP whom 
we invite to inaugurate the conference and give a lead to the non- 
professional point of view. 


I came to Indore by the Bombay Baroda and Central India 
Railway. That was the material cause of my arrival. The logical 
cause was my association with the organization of Library systems 
in the states of Bombay and Baroda. I regard a study of these two 
systems as of great value to students of Indian Librarianship. I do 
so not because I think they represent the best organization of a 
library grid — probably no body is more aware of their imperfections 
and weaknesses than [ am —but because they are the pioneer systems 
from which one can study the results of the application of Western 
principles of librarianship to Indian conditions. Bombay and Baroda 
can easily be said to be typical of India. Perhaps some of you may 
be disposed to deny the claim of Baroda because it has become a 
fashion now-a-days to run down all princely States as relics of medieval 
barbarism: although those who knew Baroda in the heyday of its 
glory can testify to its being in the vanguard of progressive States. 
But conditions in Bombay surely typify on a small scale conditions 
in India. Bombay has three linguistic blocs corresponding to fourteen 
of India. Its population is divided among, cities, towns, and villages 
in the same proportion as in the rest of the country. Its administra- 
tive units of districts, talukas, and villages and units of local-self 
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Government like the Grampanchayats, District Local Boards, Munici- 
palities and corporations are similar to those of other States in India. 
You will pardon me therefore, if I use the working of the library 
systems in these two states as a text of my discourse on public lib- 
raries in India. 


The Library Association is a common wealth of different kinds 
of libraries, National, College, University, Public, Subscription etc. Its 
conferences should naturally provide a forum for the discussion of the 
varied problems encountered in all these kinds of libraries. But time 
and experience force me to restrict the scope of my observations to 
public libraries. 


I would be unwilling, however, to give priority of consideration to public 
libraries for personal reasons alone. It seems that national and international 
reasons also endorse this priority. India having declared herself a 
sovereign democratic republic on January 26, 1950, the sovereignty 
of the nation now comes to be vested in every adult national. In 
the days of kings and princes there used to be special schools and 
colleges for the sons of rajahs and maharajas to fit them by special 
training for the responsibilities of future Kingship. In the democratic 
set-up we have to establish democratic institutions for the training of 
our future Governors. The unspecialized public libraries are the insti- 
tutions par excellence for this purpose. They offer their scholars the 
companionship of the masterminds of the world, and this in its turn 
initiates a lifelong process of education which enables them to perform 
their offices-in the classic words of Milton, justly, skilfully and magna- 
nimously. 


Internationally the world presents a picture of a mad man gyra- 
ting on the brink of a precipice. The Unesco under the inspiring 
leadership of its Director General M. Torres Bodet is striving might 
and main to abate its mental fury by promoting mutual under- 
standing among nations through a free flow of ideas and information. 
It has Chosen India to carry out a pilot project of a public library 
to demonstrate its effective service to democracy and world peace. 


Unesco have brought out in 1950 a book on Public Library 
Extension by Lionel R. McColvin which 1 regard isa locus classicus 
for the discussion of theory and practice of public library organiza- 
tion. It is a book, which all persons interested in the spread of lib- 
rary service should read, learn, mark and inwardly digest. I propose 
to sketch briefly the Bombay and Baroda organizations to reveal their 
conformity with or deviation from the fundamental principles deduced 
in it from world experience. 


In Baroda the libraries were started in the tens of this century 
to prevent scholars from relapsing into illiteracy after four years of 
compulsory primary training which was made universal in the state by 
1907. In Bombay for similar reason the libraries were brought into 
being in the wake of adult education which was started in the early 
forties. In Baroda, adult education did not go beyond the stage of 
literacy campaigns which were more sporadic than systematic and more 
spasmodic than sustained. In consequence there was no conscious 
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linking of libraries with schemes of adult education. In Bombay, 
adult education had a start of nearly seven years. It burgeoned out 
into a full scheme to social education, and the department of edu- 
cation sought to consolidate its gains by starting libraries to follow 
up courses of social education. Compulsion in the primary stages as 
introduced in the year 1947 almost simultaneously with the establish- 
ment of a department of Libraries. The Library department had its 
course of action predetermined by a report of a committee on Library 
Development. The report envisaged a progressive growth of public 
libraries beginning with copyright libraries in capital towns of the States’ 
linguistic blocs. The authors of the report relied on the well-known 
principle of seepage in education to take the library movement from 
cities to towns and from there into villages. So far we have reached 
the district and taluka headquarter towns and are looking about to 
see where and when to step off for reaching the rural areas in Bombay. 
The Library Department has to establish a liaison with primary edu- 
cation on the one hand and with social education on the other. 


The Bombay scheme is thus in a process of completion whereas 
the Baroda scheme is a finished product. 


By 1935 the first stage in the progress of library development 
in Baroda was as good as completed. Every village having a primary 
school was boasting of a public library, housed in the school building 
and in charge of the village school master. This achievment should 
have ensured the fulfilment of the prophylaetic and progressive results 
expected of public libraries viz prevention of relapse into illiteracy 
of young scholars and development of them into lifelong patrons of 
libraries. But the results fell short of expectations. The numbers of 
libraries increased but state grants did not increase correspondingly. 
Libraries concieved as concomitants of primary schools could not de- 
velop children’s reading resources exclusively. Out of the same rigid 
grants adults’ tastes had to be satisfied and the village libraries be- 
came good for neither youngsters nor adults. Those were the days 
of education when neither the Abbotwood Report nor Mahatmaji had 
laid down the basic principle that literacy must not be pursued as 
an end itself but that it must be a byeproduct of a profitable pursuit. 
The courses of primary education evoked enthusiasm neither among 
teachers nor among the students. The result was an indifference to- 
wards both literacy and library activities. Want of adequate finances, 
want of a practical objective and the development of a smug fondness 
for form rather than the substance of library service were responsible 
for the relative failure of Baroda’s library organization. 


In the educational reorganization of India envisaged by Sargent 
Report great stress is laid on the ground-work of educational edifice 
represented by universal compulsory primary education and simulta- 
neously on removal of illiteracy leading to an appreciation of the 
fundamental principles of social living. In most States this programme 
of basic and social education is undertaken in earnest, subject to 
limits of finance. The All India Library Association has welcomed 
these efforts but added that without 2 concomitance of public libraries 
they would be lost like babes in the wood, or like the waters of 
the mythological Saraswati or like a house without a roof. In Baroda 
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for want of a suitable agency the library work was entrusted to the 
school teacher. Bombay also has not found a better agency though 
no one doubts there that the best agency is that of the Gram- 
panchayat assisted by a librarian. The Pilot project public library of 
Unesco at Delhi is conceived to function as an essential part of lite- 
racy campaigns and adult education programmes. It is hoped that 
the demonstration value of the Delhi Library will move our Local 
Self Government authorities from their attitude of passivity and hostility. 


In similar fashion our Association has recommended to state 
Governments time and again what has been endorsed inthe manifesto 
of the public libraries prepared by librarians of international renown. 
The recommendation has been that public libraries should be esta- 
blished and maintained under clear authority of law, supported wholly 
or mainly from public funds and should be open for free use on 
equal terms to all members of the community, regardless, of occupa- 
tion, creed, class or race. 


This recommendation appears to have fallen on deaf ears. The 
State of Madras alone in the whole of India attempted to put it into 
practice but it has not called forth a chorus of commendation so much 
as of denunciation and has had more brickbats than bouquets thrown 
atit. The gist of the criticism is that the library law in Madras is 
as far from being democratic as chalk is from cheese. It is undemo- 
eratic in the constitution of its local library authority whose members 
are not elected but are nominated. It permits the library authority to 
levy a fee for library service making short work of the basic stipu- 
lation about library service being free and opentoall. In apparent 
distrust of their competence it entrusts the management of public 
libraries over the head of existing statutory local bodies to new ad hoc 
bodies. There are no provisions for ensuring adequate financial support 
which is one of the main reasons for library legislation. 


If the Government of Madras had taken a cue from the execu- 
tive action of the Government of Bombay and Baroda they may not 
have put their foot in this business of library legislation. 


The grounds for Library legislation as called for by our Ass- 
ociation and as mentioned in the Unesco manifesto are logical and 
unchallengable. To stablise the basis of its service its running must 
be entrusted to statutory bodies and not left to fluctuate with the 
varying enthusiam and influence of its private sponsorers, 


Being a service which is most useful in a localized area the obi- 
vous statutory body to take up the work is the local self-Govern- 
ment institution. To be assured of a steady source of adequate income 
from year to year its finances must be met from a tax or rate which 
the local body may be empowered to levy. And above all, as point- 
ed out by Mr. Lionel R. McColvin, legislation is necessary to enable 
local authorities to operate for library purposes, outside their local 
jurisdiction. For example the law must enable a municipality to assist 
a regional library which happens to be situated at the headquartcrs 
of another district. 


As against this impregnable position in favour of legislation we 
have to consider the inherent weakness in the keystone of this legis- 
lative arch, the weakness of local-self governing institutions in India. 
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So far as State Governments are concerned, the factors militating against 
the introduction of library legislation present a double-faced difficulty. 
On the one hand, the local self-government institutions like the 
Grampanchayats, the municipalities and district local boards are not 
themselves convinced about the paramount need of providing edu- 
cational amenities-which they regard as the luxuries of the few and 
lacking this conviction they are indifferent and antagonistic to the 
idea of finding monies for these services. On the other hand the 
public at large are sceptical about the abilities of these bodies many 
of which have achieved an unenviable record of bungling and per- 
petrating the worst forms of anti-social activities. Before State Go-~ 
vernments legislate in the matter they have to condition the mind 
of the public into a state of receptivity by planting faith in one 
place and uprooting suspicions in another. Without overcoming the 
ideological resistance of the people the Government will be taking 
an undemocratic step of trying to impose their authoritarian will on 
others. It is a question how far our Association would be justified 
in being accessory to such a measure. 


In Bombay knowing their institutions of local self-government 
as well as they do, the Government do not feel persuaded that they 
will work with whole hearted enthusiasm for the establishment and 
maintenance of public libraries especially when the undertaking will 
involve them in the unpopular duty of levying a library rate. I 
know that similar considerations had weighed with the former Baroda 
Government who were unprepared to hand over the head of libraries 
on a platter to panchayats and municipalities. In the circumstances subject 
to the limit of their own financial ability, the stateGovernment of Bombay 
do all they can to subsidise voluntary agencies which run subscription lib- 
raries and try to persuade them to evolve their institutions in conformity 
with democratic traditions. The door is kept open for local self-Go- 
vernment institutions to come inte their own by permitting them to 
assist public libraries with monetary aid from funds set apart for 
voluntary duties. 


It is true that the practice of recognising and aiding private 
subscribers libraries as public libraries is at best a half-way house 
which is neither here nor there. In Bombay we have constantly to 
face the problem of reconciling the claims of paying members and 
free users. Like most compromises it is unsatisfactory alike to mem- 
bers and to the public. But it is hoped that with the steady preci- 
pitation of democratic feeling and a quickened consciousness of their 
educational responsiblities on the past of municipalities many of the 
subscriber's libraries will succeed like the New York Public Library 
which happens to be built round private collections like Astor and 
the Lenox collections. 


Let our Association not fret and fume over finding their recomm- 
endation of library law reposing on shelves of the secretariat rather 
than on the statute books. It is easier said than done that having 
come on the library scene a century later than England or America 
we should go on better than they and enact mandatory legislation 
against their permissive legislation. The social discipline and sense 
of social obligations in which Europeans are steeped for generations 
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has yet to be integrated in our national character. At the rate of 
3 pies in one rupee of the property tax it was calculated that in 
Bombay this department would not collect more than three lakhs of 
rupees. We cannot change overnight our ingrained habits of mind 
our economic milieu. As a teacher said to his students who were 
attempting short cuts in studies. ‘No, no, no”, he said you ‘cannot 
force your minds any more than your bodies. You must face the 
fact that a baby is not born in less than nine months, go what 
you may’. 


The objects of library law are and can be attained by a willing 
Government helping libraries with financial and administrative aid. 
The problem of public libraries is not that they have no legal legs 
to stand on so much as it is a problem of finding enough reading 
materials and enough readers to read them. We can gear our library 
to the most modern means of mass communication like the films, 
lectures, radio, exhibitions etc. We must not hesitate to use these 
means of reaching the mind and influencing the opinions and the 
way of life of modern man. Especially as these means do not postu- 
late acquisition of literacy. 


We can make the most of the reality. It is a happy augury 
that the governments of the States have been persuaded to exploit 
the mental resources of the country‘a manpower. Let us capitalize 
this change of mind and get from them grants-in-aid to existing 
libraries. The various library associations can improve the quality 
and quantity of library service by making full use of favourable 


factors. The country as a whole is anxious to raise its standard 
of living. It is solicitious to bring its agricultural and industrial eco- 
nomy in line with that of the progressive countries of the world, 
it is yearning to hold its head up in matters, educational, scientific 
and cultural. if the public libraries can bring to their readers the 
materials that will give them ideas and information hope and 
inspiration they will be adding strength to the nation’s elbow 
and securing the publics’ good-will may get themselves launched 
on a career of expanding usefulness, without ever embarking on 
a troubled sea of noises and hoarse disputes over municipalities and 
library rates. After all we have the classic example of Great 
Britain to teach us that a nation can do what a State cannot. Many 
of Britain’s most precious institutions, the empire, for example, have 
been brought into being by the nation before the state lent it the 
support of law. 


The formation of a national library is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished for. To put it on the lowest basis it will serve as a 
rallying point for libraries and librarians. At present there is no Cen- 
tral clearing house of information regarding books in India. The cre- 
ation of the National Central Library will facilitate the work of res- 
earch workers in India and outside it. It will reduce the pressure 
of foreign inquiries directed at Dr. Ranganathan because of his mo- 
nolithic representation of Indian librarianship. As far back as 1948 
the Government of India had appointed a committee to go into the 
question of India’s National Library. In the last year’s conference 
at Nagpur a resolution was passed commending to the notice of the 
Government a draft bill on the constitution and functions of the 
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National Library. From unofficial sources of information it is gath- 
ered that the Government of India have put the National Library 
Committee in deep freeze for the time being and that they have not 
reacted to the submission of the Conference resolution. 


From being a tiny cog on the wheels of Government machinery 
myself, I think, I can imagine what must have happened in the 
Secretariat. I can only express my suspicions in the matter, though, 
they must have regarded the scheme as too perfect to be consistent 
with the state of Government’s finances. It is said that best is often 
the enemy of the good and I fear that our scheme must have ganged 
agley by reason of being faultily faultless. 


I am a Rip Van Winkle so far as this scheme is conserned hav- 
ing been out of the profession between 1946 and 1949. But I feel 
that some trimming is necessary. Look at what we have proposed. 
We want our National Library to function like a Government Library 
which is useful to the members of the Government. We want it to function 
like a copyright collection for reference purposes. We want it to figure as 
the head of Interlending library union, we want it to be the seat of centraliz- 
ed library processes like classification, cataloguing and documentation, we 
want it to function as a Bureau of Bibliographical Information and 
Government exchanges, we want it to be the headquarters of a library for 
the blind and the sea favors. We want it similarly to be at the apex of ideo- 
logical libraries abroad, we want it to fight for getting back books housed 
in India office library under the press and Registration of Books Act of 
1867. In fact we propose that it should be a British Museum, National 
Central Library, H.M.S. Office, the British Council, the Aslib, the 
Library of Congress, the Geneva Library of the United Nations Orga- 
nization and goodness knows what other institutions rolled into one. 
It was no wonder, as Dr. Rangnathan himself has told us that a 
great authority on library science occupying a position of dignity 
and influence in the international library sphere said that ifthe 
Union Government of India passed and implemented this National 
Library Bill ‘India will leap ahead of other countries. In Greek 
mythology we have the story of Athena. She sprang from the head 
of her Father Zeus fully armed from head to foot. We desire our 
National Library to spring Athena—like from the head of the Govern- 
ment of India. It is not impossible, but the omniscient may add, 
that Zeus must not sit on the opposition or cross benches of the 
Legislature. 


By such criticism of our own resolution I am conscious that I am 
giving ground to professional colleagues to accuse me of lack of bold im- 
agination or a lack of a coup d’oe but I can plead that twenty-four years 
of administrative treadmill do not leave much of the skylark in man, not 
even the Wordsworthian Skylark which seeks to be ‘‘ true to the kindred 
points of heaven and earth.” But I believe that with a paring down of 
surplusages we may bring the beginning of National Library in the realm 
of Practical Politics. 


While I am on this practical plan I should like librarians to con- 
sider the revision of our copyright Act; from other than practical point 
of view. The deposit sections of the copyright Act of 1914 are not 
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amended at all. They are the same as in the Imperial Copyright Act of 
1911 and do not apply to printers or publishers in India. The provisions 
which affect Indians are those of the Press and Registration of Book Act 
of 1867. I think it is time that sections dealing with registration and 
preservation of books come to be incorporated in the Copyright Act rather 
than be left as bedfellows of provisions which seek to regulate the print- 
ing presses and periodicals containing news. There is some aesthetic 
satisfaction to be derived from seeing everything in its right place. 


One disadvantage of this yoking of unequal partners has been that 
there are no provisions in the 1867 Act for preservation of newspapers 
and periodicals which are exempted from the operation of the deposit 
sections. For police or policy purposes they go to the O T to be 
* hanged, drawn and quartered’ there. Again in proposing any amend- 
ment in the deposit sections of the Copyright Act we shall have to reckon 
with Section 31 (2) of our constitution which confers a fundamental right 
of property, on owner’s. On account of this property owners right 
Government cannot and will not get free copies of papers or books, even 
for registration and preservation in National Libraries. 


Ihave done the miin part of my speech. Before I close I think I 
should voice the feelings of a large section of this audience about the con- 
duct of our proceedings. 


I suggest the division of our conferences into anumber of groups 
corresponding to the different interests represented in the Association. 
We may divide libraries according to their predominant function whether 
it is conservation of knowledge or dissemination or advancement. The 
national libraries and the libraries of learned societies may form the con- 
servation group, the public subscription and specialist libraries may be 
the dissemination group and libraries of research institutions and univer- 
sities may be the advancement group. All kinds of libraries are not ex- 
haustively enumerated in this classification nor are the divisions mutually 
exclusive. But it is a convenient grouping. And our study of classifica- 
tion should have taught us that in life convenience overrides logic. Other- 
wise we would come up against snags at every step. What would have 
UNO done, for example, if logicians had told them that education, science 
and culture were not mutually exclusive divisions and could not appear in 
one array in the title of UNESCO? 


If we divide ourselves into convenient groups our discussions 
might retain some body and flavour which isthe principal charm of con- 
ferences. In a miscellaneous audience a learned paper may be enormously 
boring, whereas in a select audience it might hold the listeners spell- 
bound. Just as an unclassified library tends to become a_ mere 
bookery, so an unclassified conference is apt to become a purgatory 
of the soul. We would prefer to be spared such an experience I am afraid 
this had been the fate of many of our conferences in the past. Papers on 
comparative merits of the classifications schemes for example, have neither 
amused nor enlightened the general body, and yetthey have formed the 
bulk of conference proceedings. This year we have in t e Symposium a 
flood of papers on various aspects of documentatation. I made my acq- 
uaintance with the subject only after coming to Bombay. As I understand 
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it, itis a cataloguing service in respect of articles in learned periodi- 
cals. Highly qualified librarians are to do it for students of advanced 
branches of pure and applied sciences. I should think the impact of this 
on Indian libraries would be microscopic for the reason that the numbers 
of learned periodicals would be few and far between, especially when our 
national laboratories have not yet got into stride of their work, I can 
well imagine that India’s interest in the subject may be agreeably excited 
when the classification in depth indicated by Colon, comes to be adopted 
universally for documentation for its precision in individuation and its 
most helpful filitary fixation of thought units. It will then be time for 
celebrating a Colon Day. Meantime let the librarians of different kinds 
of libraries have time to contact their opposite numbers in other states and 
to compare notes with them inan atomsphere of friendly give and take. 
With the publication of the Public Libraries Menifesto by Unesco, libra- 
rians, readers and members of mangaing ccmmittees may have plenty to 
talk about. The press, the film and the radio have challenged and beaten 
the public libraries in capturing public attention. Many administrators 
of public libraries would like to have a directive from the Association 
about the extent to which, in the assimilative traditions of Indian culture 
public libraries should opentheir doors to these competitors of books. 
More. If it is decided to press these means of mass communication into 
library service they may well debate whether it may not be necessary to 
include in the curricula of lIlbrary training a working knowledge of 
cameras, projectors, microphones, radios, and mechanics of driving a 
bibliobus. Curators may exchange notes about their perennial problem of 
preserving materials and discuss new techniques of umigation, lamination, 
dusting, insecticides etc. Librarians of research libraries and learned lib- 
raries may like to discuss the ways and means of making mutual exchanges 
of rare materials andso on. A thousand and one problems may be sim- 
mering in their minds already and the give and take of a familiar conversa- 
tion may stimulate many more I think means. must be devised to give all 
delegates and representatives opportunities to unload their minds of library 
problems. Thus will the memory of Indore’s hospitality remain linked in 
their minds with reminiscences of happy exchanges of ideas and greetings 
between friends and associates. Thank you. 


THE STATE LIBRARY 
Margaret L. Bose 


In the United States, the State Library is as much a part of official 
equipment as the State Supreme Court and the State Legislature. The 
first State Libraries were established in 1796 by Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. In the beginning, their collections consisted of only a few law 
books which were for the express use of the state officials. But now it is 
realized that the true function of the State Library is not only to serve all 
citizens of the state by maintaining a large collection for their direct use, 
but also to advise, supervise, inspect, organise and supplement all other 
libraries in the state. 


The State Library may be independent of any department of state 
government and under the control of a State Library Board or Commission. 
It may be organized as a separate state department. And in some states, 
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it is under the control of the State Supreme Court, or the Department of 
State, or it may be direetly under the Governor. But since the State Lib- 
rary should have the same relationship toward the state as dues the Depart- 
ment of Education, many authorities believe that its functions should be 
contained within those of the Department of Education. If such is the 
case, however, the State Law Library should be separate and placed under 
the Department of Justice. 


The position of State Librarian is filled in numerous ways. He or 
she may be appointed by the Board of a Special Library Commission, of 
which the Governor is a member. In Iowa, the State Librarian is ap- 
pointed by the Governor, Secretary of State, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and the nine judges of the Supreme Court. The appointee in 
turn nominates librarians to head the three division : economics and socio- 
logy, the law, and medicine. And in Colorado, the Constitution provides 
that the State Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be the ex-officio 
State Librarian. ‘The greatest retarding force in the State Library is the 
habit of the Governors and appointing boards of selecting State Librarians 
with no regard for their experience, training, competence or fitness for the 
post. In many states, the post is regrettably considered as a political plum, 
and often objectionable or questionable appointments tend to degrade the 
position of librarians in general by creating the impression that just any- 
body can be a librarian. In India, where such appointments are most 
often made on a competitive basis by a impartial board, unfortunate ap- 
pointments may occur to a lesser degree. 


The problem of organization of State Libraries presents equally varied 
solutions. For example, six different branches operate in many state capi- 
tals: general collection, extension libraries, legislative reference libraries, 
law collection, historical collection and state archives. Jurisdiction of 
State Law Libraries is divided almost equally between Supreme Courts 
and State Libraries. Seventeen states report that their Law Libraries are 
a part of, or are the State Library. And fourteen states report that the 
state archives are housed either in a separate Department of Archives or as 
a division of the State Library. 


It is evident that to have all State Libraries under one head eliminates 
confusion snd serves to introduce consistency in library pelicy. It is also 
clear that financial support is more readily obtainable for one organization 
than for many. It is unfortunate that these ideas on organization do not 
seem nearly so clear to state legislatures as they do to librarians. 


In regard to services rendered, the raison d’etre of the State Library 
(and all other libraries too, for that matter) there is theoretically no limit 
to what canbedone. First and foremost isa policy of state-wide service. 
A partial list of what can be done, andof what is being done in some of the 
m>re advanced states is as follows: (a) to distribute the state’s publie docu- 
ments to schools, colleges and other libraries,(b) to allot and distribute library 
grants and subsidies, (c) to give library instructlon, (d) to maintain travei- 
ing libraries, especially for rural sections, (a) to aid in purchase and selec- 
tion of books, (f) to compile bibliographies, reference lists, monographs, 
etc. (It might be mentioned that this service offers a valuable opportunity 
to aid high school discussion groups.) (g) to do reference work by mail and 
telephone, (h) to carry on legislative reference, (i) to collect and preserve 
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the state records, (j) to provide special collections for the blind and other 
handicapped groups, (k) to give special aid to the libraries of state prisons, 
reform schools, asylums and other institutions, and of course (1) to offer 
interlibrary loans. Some libraries also maintain supplementary catalogs 
and special collections, such as collection of American theses, and special 
genealogical and local history collections. In India, many of these func- 
tions may be left to the University Libraries, which have a special clientele, 
and to the larger public libraries, but State Libraries would do well to cul- 
tivate as many of these services as is feasible, for only the State Library 
has the total population as its interest. Certainly close cooperation with 
the State University Library is desirable. In 1911, the head of the Legis- 
lative Reference Department of the Indiana State Library was made a 
lecturer on Comparative Legislation at the State University. Indiana State 
Library also presents an example of cooperation with the city public 
libraries by its effort to arouse interest in the municipalities by collecting 
material on municipal problems. Opportunities are almost limitless, and 
the State Librarian, according to his or her capacities, enthusiasm, and the 
good fortune of being supplied with the proper materials and freedom of 
using them as he sees fit, can obtain gratifying results in the fascinating 
game of supplying the right reader with the right book at the right time. 


Although libraries in India have received a fresh impetus with India’s 
Independent status, the complex services offered by American State Lib- 
raries may seem too far advanced for immediate adoption. The formation 
of a vast network of library service may not seem feasible now. Rather, 
the emphasis may be on improving those libraries which already exist. 
Mr. T. D. Waknis, in his article ‘‘ Public Libraries in Bombay ’’ (Indian 
Librarian, June 1950) points out that the Government of Bombay does not 
see fit to take over the existing libraries, since such a move would be in 
advance of public opinion. His views are shared on a national scale by 
Mr. S. R, Ranganathan, In the opinion of Mr. Ranganathan, the functions 
of the State of ‘‘Central’’ Library in India should differ radically from 
those indicated above. In his book, Suggestions for the Organization of 
Libraries in India, he writes. ‘‘ It The Central Library will have little to 
do with readers. Its business is to buy costly and rarely-used books to 
lend to the libraries of the province on demand and generally to do liaison 
work between regionsl centres.’’ If such a practice be followed, it is as- 
sumed that the state legal collections and state archives would be placed 
under the High Court or the Legal Department of the state. It is 
also assumed that the multiple services offered to the individual reader in 
American State Libraries would ef necessity become a responsibility of 
municipal or university libraries in India. But it is to be hoped that the 
state collection of audio-visual aids for the promulgation of adult education 
would be included in the collections of the State Libraries. By so doing, 
their distribution would be facilitated and their preservation and care 
placed in capable hands. 


By outlining the services offered by some of the more advanced State 
Libraries in the United States, no attempt has been made to set a pattern 
for the State Libraries in India. State Libraries in any country can take 
root and grow or they can languish because of lack of opportunities for 
expansion. At present, State Library service in the United States leaves 
much to be desired, particularly in the poorer or sparsely settled states. 
But the National Association of State Libraries is constantly endeavoring 
to solve the problems of its member libraries, and with such new success 
comes the greater realization that where there is unity or purpose, much 
can be accomplished. 
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BOOK-ACTIVITY IN ANCIENT INDIA 
Raghunandan Shastri, M.A., M.O.L. 


Punjab University 


Books are the written record of the intellectual activity of man 
and the various subjects they are written on, represent the various 
spheres wherein the man’s brain has taken flights. In books we find 
embodied the results acquired by man through the gradual growth 
of his mind and thinking power. They offer us an intersting study 
of man’s achievements in the domain of Science, Art, Philosophy, Ethics 
and other innumerable subjects. 


The very word “Pustak or Granth’”’ in Hindi signifies the real 
nature and character of books. Both these words are derived from 
roots which mean ‘to bind, to fasten or to enclose’. Thus it means 
a Pustak or a Granth or book is ‘‘a sort of repository wherein manifold 
human knowledge is ‘bound up’ or ‘packed up’ or reserved or ‘preserved’ 
probably to save it from oblivion or decay. 


Nowadyas much emphasis has been laid on the importence of 
books and libraries and we hear a lot of it with reference to and quotations 
from various master-minds of the West. I propose to give you an 
idea of the bovk-activity and book-mindedness in our own country. 


As early as the 6th century A.D. we find a significant remark 
of Acharya Dandin on the general importance of books in the following 
words ‘But for the light of words preserved in books the whole universe 
would plunge into darkness. Books emit forth through words a gleaming 
flame which illuminos the earth’’. 


It is my firm conviction that Indian sages were the first in the 
world to realise the importance of books. They are, again, the first 
to give to the world the first book-Rigveda-in the history of mankind. 


I also hold that Indians were the first people to make the study 
of books a part of their daily life. Swadhyaya ‘ or the study of good books ’” 
is one of the obligatory duties enjoined by Indian Religion. It is one of 
the basis constituents of Indian religion. It is significant that none of the 
religions of the world—whether old or modern—attaches so much import- 
ance to ‘ study of books ’ as to make it a compulsory part of the ‘ essen- 
tials of religion. In India alone we find Swadhyaya included in the very 
definition of Dharma and in the Yamas and Niyamas of Indiandife Veda- 
rambha (literally ‘ beginning of knowledge) or ‘ first going to school’ an 
essential pre-requisite for the study of book— is an obligatory sacrement 
enjoined for every individual. According to Manu one who was not well- 
versed in ‘study’ denied the general civic rights considered was a 
* Shudra’ and had no claims to marriage in Society. By the Apastamba, 
the study of books is declared as a ‘sacred debt’’ under the name of 
Rishi-rin which every member of society must discharge by keeping the 
flame of knowledge burning and the stream of literature flowing contin- 
ously. A Chapter, ‘*‘ Acharyanushasnam ” (the Convocation Address) in 
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the Taittiriya-Upanishad embodying salutary advice for a student when 
he is about to enter the world after the completion of his education, goes 
to the extent of saying in such emphatic words as—‘‘ Never slacken your 
seal for studies” and ‘‘ Never neglect your duty towards Swahayaya (or 
reading of good books)’’. It may also be mentioned that all these ideas 
and customs formed part and parcel of Indian life many many centuries 
before the Christian era and evcn much before the birth of Buddha (6th 
century B.C.) 


Keeping in mind this background of Indian life, it is not difficult to 
understand that the contribution made by the Indians in the field of book- 
producing activity is by far the biggest ever made by any other nation of 
the ancient world. The Greek literature which forms the basis of present 
day science and philosophy ever since the great ‘‘ Renaisance ”’ in the 
fifteenth century, in this respect looks very small in quantity and quality 
as compared with the literature produced in India. Considerably big and 
rich literature was already in vogue in India at a time when good many 
nations of the world had not even learnt the ‘ art of writing’. 


As for the establishment of Libraries, India does not lag behind, Saras- 
wati Bhandaras, as the Libraries were called, were abundantly in vogue 
much earlier than Fah-Hien (4th Century A. D_) visited India and probably 
much before the Christian era. The great Libraries of Raj Shahi, 
Taxila, Nalandaand Benaras are now well-known to every student of 
Indian History. The great Emperor Harsha of Kanuage (7th century 
A. D.) gave a ‘several horse-loads of books’ to Itsing, the Chinese travel- 
ler, according to ‘* Beals Records of Chinese Traveller”. In medeival 
times several hundred thousands of books of the Indian Bhandaras attach- 
ed to almost every important temple and monastry throughout the length 
and breadth of the country were burnt to ashes by various Muslim in- 
vaders and rulers. In the beginning of the British rule‘ particularly during 
the regime of the East India Company hundreds of boxes of books were 
taken to England and other Western countries where they are still preserv- 
ed in Museums. Art Galleris and Libraries. The edition of Max Muller’s 
Rigveda and other books of the ‘ Sacred Books of India Series’ were based 
on these MSS taken from India. The number of books given in the Cata- 
logues compiled by the earty Western Scholars soon after their contact 
with these Indian treasures of the Goddess of Saraswati runsup to lacs. 
This evidently shows the volumnous quantity of books which existed in 
Indian Bhandaras even after the planned ravages of Muslim rule. Even 
now the Libraries of Baroda, Mysore, Nepal and other States have 
thousands of such rare and handwritten volumes stored in them. 


It must be borne in mind that in those hoary days before the in- 
troduction of Press and other scientific appliances, book-making was a 
difficult and expensive job. Every book and every copy thereof had to be 
written by hand by a professional scribe who had to sit day and night con- 
stantly for months together. These scribes were financed by the rich 
and by the Government. Great spiritual merit was attached to this kind 
patronage. It is said that ‘‘donation of a book, got written by handsomely 
paying to the scribe, to a library was equal in religious merit to the build- 
in of a temple or to the installation of an idol therein’’. The Mahabharata 
enjoins on every King occupying the throne either by succession or by 
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conquering the former King to continue the ‘ Sthira-nivis ’ or ‘ grant ’ for 
this book-activity. ‘‘ In case an arrogant king stops this official grant, 
a great calamity would fall on him, for of the treasures of a king this 
* book-treasure’ is the grertest’’. This ‘Sthira-nivis’ or ‘permanent 
grant ‘ were maintained by the Courts for the establishment and enrich- 
ment of Libraries. It is note-worthy that these grants were a sort of non- 
votable ’ recurring items not subjeet to the will and mercy of the ruling 
king this is how the books were produced and maintained in ancient India. 
This amply shows the book-mindedness and book-loving character of the 
Indians. 


NEED OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT FOR PUNJAB 


The fourth Annual Book Festival organised by the Punjab Library Associ- 
ation was inaugurated on Friday, the 15th June by the Hon’bie Mr. Justice 
G.D. Khosla, 1.C.S., Judge of the Punjab High Court in the Y.M.C.A. 
Hall before a distinguished gathering of book lovers. 


Mr. Tek Chand, Bar-at-Law, while welcoming Mr. Justice Khosla, 
whom he described as ‘‘a great judge, learned in law, a scholar and 
a writet of eminence’, gave a very lucid history of the library movement 
in other countries and stressed the importance of having a Public 
Libraries Act for the Punjab, which should impose a statutory obliga- 
tion on the local bodies to set up libraries by levying a library cess, 
He also emphasised the need of having special libraries for children, 
commercial and technical librarics, and special libraries in hospitals, 
nursing homes and prisons to ‘‘beguile the dreary hours of convale- 
scence or detention’, He said that, ‘‘the rural areas must have library 
service. Every district, town must possess a publiclibrary. The use- 
fulness of libraries will very much depend upon the choice of books 
and for their selection there should be State Library Committee who 
should advise on all matters affecting the State libraries.” 


He added, ‘‘Great Britain, with a population of less than 50 millions 
spends two million pounds on books for public libraries. If we, with 
a population nearly eight times, could spend two million Rupees instead, 
that will go a long way in educating the masses. I sincerely hope 
that the time is not far away when our dream of to-day will be translated 
into a factual reality’’. 


Mr. Justice Khosla, in his inaugural address, said that he always 
had a personal approach to books and that unless a man made a personal 
and affectionate approach to libraries he could have no love for books. 
He added that books collected by him in his own small library were 
his intimate friends and they had reacted to him and he had reacted 
to them. He advised the book-lovers that in order to develop a personal 
library one’s approach should be humble and helpful like a friend and 
the library should be looked upon as ‘sanctum sanctorum”’. 
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NEED OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT FOR PUNJAB 


Mr. Justice Khosla concluded that the object of the Book Festi- 
vals would be well served if they stimulated the people to be aroused 
by progressive tendencies in the country. 


Miss Elizabeth Robb, Director of Library Service, United States 
Embassy, at New Delhi, in her address, mentioned the activities of 
the four-book-centres set up by them at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
and New Delhi, which contain useful books and periodicals to meet 
the requirements of people in India. 


Mr. John Makin, Representative of the British Council at Agra, 
explained what the Council was doing in India and how it had grown 
since its inauguration in the year 1905 and its incorporation in 1940 
by the Royal Charter. Its work was quite “uncommercial and unpoliti- 
cal”’ and it was nota medium of political propaganda. He said: ‘‘It 
works for international understanding, friendship and peace. It encour- 
ages other countries to make them better known by exchange of ideas. 
The corner-stone of the British Council’s work is its library at Agra 
established for loaning books to the people of India to the Universities 
and other libraries’. He stressed the need of having more public 
libraries in the State and thanked the organisers of the Book Festi- 
val on behalf of the British Council for affording him an opportunity 
to attend the Festival. 


There was an exhibition of films brought by the Representative 
of the British Council and Miss Robb of the American Embassy on 
“Libraries in Britain’, ‘Bookward Ho’ and Know Your Library’, which 
were much liked by all those present. 


The Chairman of the Book Festival Committee also read messages 
received from Dr. K. C. Khanna. Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, 
Prof. D, C. Sharma of the Punjab University, Mr. T.D. Waknis, Curator 
of Libraries, Bombay Government andothers. He thanked the various 
organisations which made their excellent contributions to make the Book 
Festival attractive and instructive. 


More than 6,000 volumes including maps, charts, pictures, manus- 
cripts, and rare books were exhibited at the Book Festival and the function 
was attended by more than 12,000 people. 


The Organising Secretary, Mr. Sant Ram Bhatia and the Secratary, 
Mr. G. L. Trehan were thanked by the book-lovers for organising the 
Festival well. 





Libraries occupy the unique position of being the only agency 
that seeks to offer to the masses the best in the printed word wi- 
thout direct cost to them. Nowhere eclse can Mr. Average Man, his 
wife and children find escape, pleasure, recreation, knowledge and wis- 
dom except in the public libraries without loosening his purse strings. 
With the possible exception of the air we breathe, public libraries 
are the last frontier of the free hand-out. 


—In Library Journal, April 1, 1951. 
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EVENTS AND PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


Unesco Coupons 


The Ministry of Education, Government of India, has been function- 
ing as the distributing body for Unesco Book Coupons since 1948, Says 
a Press Note. In 1950 the scope of the scheme was widened to include 
scientific material, and educational and scientific films, are available with 
the Ministry and quotas are being allotted to educational institutions, 
scientific and research institutes and technical bodies who supply to the 
Ministry stating their requirements, 


Unesco Coupons so for were valid up to December 31, 1951, but 
Unesco has now decided these coupons will be valid for an indefinite 
period. All coupons at present in circulation, irrespective of their date 
of issue, will, therefore remain valid until such time as Unesco recalls 
them by public announcement. It is to be noted however, the same 
validity terms are applicable to all the coupons at present in circulation, 
irrespective of the date of issue. 


Fundamental Education, a quarterly bulletin published by Unesco, 
has devoted its January 1951 issue completely to libraries. An article by 
Mr. Shafiquar Rahiman Kidwai on ‘Literature production at Jamia Milia 
Islamia’ is worth reading. It can be had for 20 cents from the Unesco, 19 


Avenue Kleber, Paris-16. (France) 


Unesco Publications Catalogue 


A Comprehensive record of all publications and periodicals produced 
by Unesco from its formation up to June 1950 is found in Unesco Publica- 
tions. Copies of this catalogue is available from Unesco Sales Service, 
19 Avenue Kleber, Paris-16. (France) 


FID Conference in Italy 


The Conference is being organized by the Italian Committee of FID 
under the auspices of the Italian National Research Council, and wiil be 
held from september 15 to 22, 1951 in Rome. The principal object of the 
Conference will be to gather, through the exchange of ideas, as much 
information as possible on a limited number of subjects with a view to 
reaching international agreements of practical value to documentalists, 
librarians and information officers in all countries. After the Conference 
there will probably be an excursion to industrial centres in Northern Italy. 
Correspondence concerning the preparation of reports, etc., for submission 
to be Conference should be addressed to : General Secretariat of the FID, 
Willem Witsenplein 6, The Hague, Netherlands. 


IFLA Conferenee in Italy 


Arrangements have also been made for the Seventeenth Session of the 
International Library Committee of the International Federation of 
Library Associations to be held in Rome, at the invitation of the Italian 
Library Association, immediately before the FID Conference. 
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ASLIB Conference 1951 


The 26th Annual Conference of ASLIB(the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux) is to be held at Ashorne Hill, near 
Leamington Spa, from October 5 to 8, 1951. The programme will inculde 
such subjects as the training and organization of staff, including voluntary 
workers and students ; what special librarians and information officers can 
learn from industrial efficiency methods, such as job analysis, time and 
motion studies etc. A paper on practical bibliographical and documentary 
projects in the international field will be given by the Headof the Libraries 
Division of Unesco. Enquires should be addressed to the Director, ASLIB, 
4 Palace gate, London W. 8, England. 


Andhradesa Library Conference 


The 28th Andhradesa Library Conference will be held at Chagala- 
marri from July 20 to 22, 1951. Sri M.R. Appa Rao, M.A,, M.L.A., 
Ex-President Andhra Mthasabha will preside. His Excellency the Gover- 
nor of Madras will open the Conference, Sectional meetings dealing with 
(1) Propaganda, (2) Adult Education and (3) Library Administration 
and Exhibition also will be conducted. 


Study Abroad—International Handbook 


This publication is a Supplement to Volume 3 of Study Abroad, Une- 
sco’s international reference handbook now listing 35,000 opprtunities for 
foreign study. In addition to the courses listed here, information was 
sent to Unesco on a number of holiday centres and camps run by youth 
organizations and youth travel agencies, in connection with which no study 
programmes are planned. ‘These hive not been included in this publica- 
tion as itis intended to publish, in May, a suppeementary list of vacation 
projects in which an account will be given of the current programmes and 
activities of youth organizations. Reference should be made to volume 
3 of Study Abroad, International Handbook of Fellowships, Scholarships 
and Educational Exchange for information on summer scholarships which 
are not related to specific vacation courses. Price of this publication is 
2sh. 9d, and can be had from Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House New Delhi. 


Freedom of Information 

This second volume of Freedom o j/Information contains the relevant 
articles of constitutions; ordinary acts and regulations concerning the 
press, films, and media of information in Penal Codes; judicial deci- 
sions and codes of honour relating to freedom of information in a 
large number of countries, In June 1950 the United Nations publi- 
shed Volume 1, which contains the replies from 33 governments to 
a questionnaire regarding the policics 1n4 principles governing freedom 
of information in various countries. Volume 1 presents replies rela- 
ting to the legal status and ownership of information media, inter- 
national transmission of news, free publication and reception of infor- 
mation, measures to counteract false information and similar topics. 
These two volumes should be of great interest to newspaper execu- 
tives and reporters, publishers of books and periodicals, radio broad- 
casting executives, film producers and distributors and others who are 
concerned with the dissemination of information. ‘These publications 
are available from Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia House, New 
Delhi. (Price 25/- sterling each Volume ). 
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Demographic Yearbook 1949-50 


This second issue of the Demographic Yearbook, which contains 
more than 400 pages of tables, represents a considerable gain in geog- 
raphic coverage over the first issue. It presents a comprehensive col- 
lection of population, migration and vital statistics relating to every 
country and geographic unit of the world for which such statistics 
are available, as well as an extensive bibliography of demographic 
statistics, an explanatory text in English and French, and a set of 
maps indentifying the areas for which data is shown. 


The interest and usefulness of the Yearbook to students of popula- 
tion and to general readers have been increased in this issue by the 
addition of a tabular index showing the types of data given for each 
geographic unit and a set of maps indentifying the units for which 
data is presented. The chapter on demographic statistics contains, in 
addition to a discussion of individual tables, a general evaluation of 
the quality and comparability of the data and an explanation of the 
criteria used in compiling the tables. 


The unique international character of the Demographic Yearbook 
is largely the result of the generous co-operation of national] statistical 
offices which made data available to the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, and the collaboration of the International Labour Office and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations in provi- 
ding data for the tvbles within their respective spheres. The publication 
can be had from Oxford Book & Stationery Co,, Scindia House, New 
Delhi. (Price 45/- stg ). 


A Guide to the Microfilm Collection of Early State Records 


This film record is described by Dr. Luther H. Evans, Librarian 
of Congress, as ‘‘a milestone in the democratic process of making the 
materials, recording the workings of a democratic society, available to 
all who would learn how we can to be what we are as a people.” 
Since its beginning the project has been under the direction of William 
Sumner Jenkins, Professor of Constitutional Law and Legislation at 
the University of North Carolina, whose services were made available 
to the Library by the University. In addition to the years he has 
devoted to the project as an official undertaking of the two institu- 
tions, Dr. Jenkins had previously spent some seven years conducting 
research for the University of North Carolina in State documents, so 
that the final product represents the results of some 15 years of inten- 
sive searching. The project has been carried on by the Library’s 
Photoduplication Service, which operates under a revolving fund establi- 
shed by a gift from the Rockefeller Foundation in 1938. 


The microfilm has been arranged by States, then by six major 
classes under each State: Legislative Records, Statutory Law, Consti- 
tutional Records, Administrative Records, Executive Records, and Court 
Records, with a chronological arrangement of the documents under each 
heading, 


This is one of the greatest documentation and microfilm publi- 
cation projects dealing with the historical resources of the States of 
the United States ever undertaken has been completed as a joint 
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undertaking by the Library of Congress and the University of North 
Carolina. It can be obtained from The Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C., at the price of $5.00 per copy. 


Year Book, 1951 


The Library Association Year Book, 1951, London, contains full 
details of the Constitution of the Association, its Officers, Council and 
Committees, the Syllabus and training facilities, library associations 
of the world, Publications of the Association and a list of Members 
and Professional Register. It is a valuable reference book which is 
essential for all libraries all over the world. Copies are available from 
the Secretary, Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C. 1. (Price 
15Sh. (10S. 6d. to Members, post free ). 


Index To Periodicals, January 1944-June 1949 


The articles indexed in this publication are those that deal with 
subjects which are within the Library’s sphere of interest in Aust- 
ralia, New Zealand, the South West Pacific and the Antactic. Like 
the previous issue of 1947, it is confined to the Library’s field and 
to periodicals which are not indexed elsewhere. Headings are specific 
and references have been made to individuals, institutions etc., from 
such headings as ‘Australian Painting’, ‘Scientific Expeditions’. In accor- 
dance with accepted practice, buildings, churches, schools, streets, etc., 
are entered under the names of cities or towns with appropriate sub- 
headings. References have net been made from individual names to 
these headings. It is published by the Trustees of the Public Library 
of New South Wales and of the Mitchell Library and can be had form 
Mitchell Librarian, The Mitchell Library, Macquarie Street, Sydney, 
N.S.W. ( Price £1 per copy ). 


This Europe, by Girija Mookerjee 


This publication contains account of the War and the Occupation, 
told by an Indian who lived through those days in France and Ger- 
many, and who by turn was a prisoner in a German Concentration 
Camp in France and a leading figure in the Indian freedom move- 
ment in Europe. The book, containing the thrilling experiences of 
the author, reads like a novel. It includes also the first authentic 
account of the movement for Indian Freedom started by Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose, and his reaction to Hitler and Nazi Germany. The 
book is must for all libraries. It has earned the distinction of achie- 
ving the highest standard of excellence in the field of Indian Produc- 
tion and is comparable to any high class foreign publication. The 
book is published by SARASWATY LIBRARY, C18-19, College Streat, 
Calcutta 12. ( Price Rs. 7/-. 


DEFINITION OF A LIBRARY 


A library containing a large collection of books perfectly 
housed but unserviced is, so far as used by the general public is 
concerned, merely a storehouse. A library with a small collection 
of books imperfectly housed, but serviced by a trained, enthusiastic, 
and alert staff, can be a potent force in the social and cultural life 
of a community. —by Francis H. Henshaw in The Book Mark. 
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BOOK SELECTION GUIDE 


This list of selected new publications ts compiled with the assistance 
of the University Libraries, Bombay and Mysore; British Book News, 
London: Library Review, Glasgow; Ortario Library Review, Toronto, 
Uibrary Journal, New York; and the United States Quarterly Book 
Review. The Classification follows the third figure of the Dewey 
Decimal System of Library Classification, 


General Works 


Arnett, L. D. Elements of library methods. > 
Dewey Decimal Classification. (Standard 15th) Edition. 025 


Gray, D. Fundamentals of librarianship. 025 

Library Association. Year book, 1951. 020 

Library of Congress. A Guide to the micro-film collection 

of early State Records. O16 

United Nations. An International Bibliography on 

Atomic Energy. Vol. 1 (Supplement No. 1. ) 16 
Philosophy 

Arberry, A.J. Sufism: An account of the mystics of Islam. Isl 

De Gooje, C.H. Space, Time & Life. 115 

Ewing, A.C. Idealism: A critical study. ; ; Lc+ 

Inge, W.R. & Others, Radhakrishnan: Comparative studies. 14 

Laird, D.A, Technique of personal analysis. Ls, 
Religion 

Elliott, W. H. Growing old ( essivs ). 204 

Hughes, P. The Reformation in England. Vol. 1. 274 

Jones, E.S. ‘Ihe Way to Power & Poise. 244 

Martin, E,W. In Search of Faith, 234 


Nikhilanananda Swami ( tr. ) Ramakrishna: Prophet of New India. 294 
Sociology 


Bailey, T. A. America Faces Russia. 

Friodmann, W. An Introduction to World Politics. 
Gadgil, N. V. & Babu V.V. Studies in death duties. 
Joshi, G.N. The Constitution of India. 


Woe WwW WwW Ww 
C ar ~1& & ho be 


Kher, B. G. Aspects of Education. ) 
Mallory, W.H. ed. Political handbook of the world, 1951. ) 
Mitra, J. N. National system of Indian Economics. 30 
Mookherjea, S, P. Economic geography of Pakistan. SO 
Payne, R. Zero: the story of terrorism. 323 
Saiyidain, K.G. Problems of educational reconstruction. 370 
Unesco. The Haiti Pilot Project, phase one. 370 
United Nations Demographic Yearbook. 312 
United Notions. Freedom of Information. 2v. 323 
Language 
Holloway, J. Language and Intelligence. 404 
Jones, F. How we speak ( pronunciation ) 421 
Ullman, S. Words and their use. 422 
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BOOK SELECTION GUIDE 


Natural Science 


Banks, A.L. Man and his environment. 

Brown, G.B Science its method & its philosophy. 
Calder, R. Profile of Science. 

Dixon, Sir A.L. Atomic energy for the layman. 
Hirst, H. X-Rays in research and industry. 
McCrea, W.H. Physics of the sun and stars. 
Raman, Sir C.V. The new physics. 

Russell, B, Introduction to mathematical philosophy. 
Sawyer, W.W. Mathematician’s delight. 
Seth-Smith, D. ed. Birds of our country. 2v. 
Sidgwick, J.B. Introducing Astronomy. 

Synge, J.L. Science: sense and nonsense. 


Useful Arts 


Bahl, J.C. & Dhongde, E.R. Elements of Commerce & Business methods. 


Brown, H.B. & Bryant, A.J. Engineering Science. 
Culpin, C. Farm mechanization: costs and methods. 
Dastur, J.F. Useful plants of India & Pakistan. 
Dunsheath, P. ed. Century of Technology. 

Garratt, G.R.M. Television. 

Molloy, E. ed. Diesel engine manual. 


Moore. Moore’s Manual of Family Medicine & Hygiene for India. 


Stevenson, V. Flower decoration for the home. 


Thomson, J. Radio communication at Ultra High Frequency. 


Zimmer, H.R. Hindu Medicine. 
Fine Arts 


Biggs, J.R. Ulustration and reproduction. 
Chandra, R.G. Sri Mukul Dey’s Art. 
Mulk Raj Anand. The Indian theatre. 
Popley, H.A, The Music of India, 
Randhawa, M.S. Beautifying India. 


Stimson, W.A. & Others. Crafts for School & Home. 


Wenham, E. Old silver for modern settings. 
General Literature 


Barclay, F.L. The Wheels of Time. 

Caldwell, Taylor. Mollissa: A. Novel. 

Cerf, B. ed. Shake well before using ( humour ) 
Fuller, E. Bernard Shaw: Critic of Western Morale. 
Lucas, F.L. Literature and Psychology. 

Matthews, R. Red sky at night. 

Orwell, G. Shooting an elephant ( essays ). 
Priestley, J.B. Festival at Farbridge. 

Thomas, D.L. Andre Gide: The ethic of the Artist. 
West,A. D.H. Lawrence ( a study ). 

Wiechert, E. The Earth is our heritage. 
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BOOK SELECTION GUIDE 
History and Travel 


Banerjee, A.C. The Rajput States & the East India Company. 
Brickhill, P. The great escape ( Stalag Luft III ). 
Brown, J. Who’s next ? the lesson of Czechoslovakia. 
Campbell-Martin, M. Out in the midday sun. ( India ) 
Crankshaw, E. Russia by daylight. 

Dobby, E.H.G. South-east Asia. ( geography ). 
Gunther, J. The riddle of MacArthur. 

India in Maps. 

Oliver, R.T. The truth about Korea. 

Payne, R. Journey to Persia. 

Stypulkowski, Z. Invitation to Moscow. 

Taylor, G. ed. Geography in the 20th Century. 
Webster’s Geographical Dictionary. 


Biography 


Campbell, N. Shadow and Sun. 

Elwin, M. The Strange case of R.L. Stevenson. 

Fisher, L. Life of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Patch, B. Thirty years with G.B. Shaw. 

Ross, I. Child of destiny. ( first woman doctor ) 
Roosevelt, E. This I Remember. 

Troyat, R. Pushkin. ( biography ) 

Willcocks, M.P. The laughing philosopher ( Rebelais ). 





BOOKS FOR EVERY HOME 


1. English Model Composition — Rs. 3/- 
2. Lekh Bhandar — A book in Punjabi Essays & Letters. Rs 1/8. 
3. Manovigyan — ( Hindi — Rs. 2/4) (Punjabi — Rs. 3/~ ) 


( Every father must read this book ) 


PUNJAB KITABGHAR ¢ REGD. ) 


Publishers & Booksellers, 
Outside Mai Hiran Gate, Jullundur City (India) 
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REVIEWS 


METHODS OF SOCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. 


New York: United Nations. 1950. 299pp. $2. 50. (Sales Agent: ) 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi ( India ). 


Social welfare is essential if economic and political growth of a 
country is to be assured. International co-operation in this connec- 
tion can greatly facilitate matters, particularly in the case of back- 
ward countries which cannot afford the appointment of experts and 
huge expenditure involved. We must confess the United Nations has 
been very helpful to them and has always led the way. 


This report guilds up that international cooperation which is 
needed in fostering social welfare. It is a valuable study of ‘‘methods 
of social welfare administration at present in use in the various countries”’, 
and considerably helps in formulatng ‘‘a long-range international social 
welfare programme of assistance to Governments’’. It reveals the extent 
to which each country has gone to satisfy the social welfare needs of 
its people and affords as a corrective and guidance to one and all. 
Many backward areas can emulate the examples of others and set things 
tight. We hope the exchange of information, provided in this report, on 
organised social action aimed at solving problems of health, education, 
rural welfare, employment and other social services, social defence, 
rehabilitation, housing and country planning, administraton of social 
welfare services, will pave the way for further exploration of the social 
welfare field and create ties which can cement social relations between 
different countries as well as help them in developing ‘methods of social 
welfare administration in harmony with ‘‘their own traditions and needs.”’ 
The report is highly interesting and well presented. It will be of 
great value to Governments of all countries and particularly to intern- 
ational social workers and students of Sociolegy in different universities. 


NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN.-, 


( Report submitted by the Secretary-General ). New York: United Nations. 
1950. 74pp. $0.50. (Sales Agent: Oxford Book and Stationnery Co., 
Scindia House, Delhi ( India ), 


This report was prepared by the Secretary-General, U.N. at the 
request of the Economic and Social Council and gives an ‘‘analysis 
of conflicts of laws in the field of nationality of married women’’, 
which has been accepted by the International Law Commission to draft 
a convention to embody the principles recommended by it on the sta- 
tus of women. 


The report throws light on the three main legal systems which 
prevail in the world regarding the nationality of the wife, of the ma- 
triage itself and of the change of nationality by the husband during 
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marriage and of the dissolution of the marriage. It is asserted that 
if all the countries follow any one of the systems (1) the nationality 
of the wife follows the nationality of the husband; (2) the systcm 
based on the principle of inequality of sexes in the field of natio- 
nality; (3) the system based on the principle of equality of sexes in 
the field of nationality the causes of statelessness and of double natio- 
nality of women resulting from marriage can disappeary But it is 
admitted that it is impossible to classify the legal systems of the 
countries into three groups according tothe three main principles out- 
lined above; but it is felt that “the real cause of statelessness and 
double nationality of married women resides in the co-existence in 
the world of three main different systems of solution of conflicting 
laws, diffzrently applied in various countries.” The report is a thought- 
provoking and revealing document and is sure to be welcomed by 
students of international law. It should stimulate much profitable 
discussion 
VAGRANT CHILDREN. 
Paris: Unesco. 1951 91pp. $0.45 (Problems in Education—3) 


This Unesc» publication is of special interest to us as the problem 
of vagrant children, after the partition, has faced us in all its seri- 
ousness. The beggir problem had already complicated matters. The 
juvenil: vagrancy amongst the refugees added to the difficulties of the 
Government. Still it has not been fully tackled. This study, under review, 
sets out for us a path which we can follow to re-educate the maladjusted 
children, The preventive measures suggested and the recommendatons 
of the International Conference of Experts and Directors of Children’s 
Communities held at Charleroi in 1949 contained in the monograph are 
highly useful and can goa long way to check further deterioration. 


The first part of the monograph deals with the problem of vagrant 
children in Europe—Germeny, Austria, Greece and Italy—and_ the 
second with that of group vagrancy and street children. The causes of 
juvenile vagrancy and crime are given in chapter third and then follow 
the thirteen recommendations made by the experts in the field and the 
general conclusions drawn by Mr. Jean Chazal who is an authority on 
the subject. The approach to the problem in the study is realistic. The 
Unesco has done service in calling public attention, in clear language, 
to the disturbing influence of the problem of vagrancy in the countries 
devastated by war. 


THE HAITI PILOT PROJECT: ( Phase one 1947—1949 ) Paris: 
Unesco. 1951. $O. 35. 


Educationists in India can tremendously gain by going through 
this booklet and following the lessons embodied in it. Our country 
needs such a project. The experimentation reveals many a truth rega- 
rding fundamental education which fairly apply to all countries; though 
the project—the joint enterprise of the Haitian Government and Unesco 
has been undertaken to remove illiteracy from amongst the peoples of 
the Valley of Marbial in Haiti and to improve their standard of living, 
yet the methods applied are inspiring and ‘‘can be of practical help to 
those concerned with providing technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries’’, 
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After describing the historical background and the life in the 
Marbial Valley, the home and school education, the literacy campaign 
and the problem of language are explained. The lessons, which are 
worth noting, are incorporated in Chapter IV, followed by a discussion 
on some special problems in the next chapter. The continuous efforts 
to raise the educational, the social and the economic level of the bac- 
kward peoples must be appreciated. 


_ APARTHEID : Strategy of Race Discrimination. New Delhi : The 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Gov- 
ernment of India. 1951. 39pp. 8As. 


The condemnable racial policy pursued by the South African Gov- 
ernment, which has particularly affected the future of Indians in that 
country, has been unfolded in this pamphlet. It is really regrettable 
that the United Nations has taken not much notice of the ‘novel con- 
cept of democracy”? in the Union and has allowed segregation and 
repatriation to continue in all their nakedness sabotaging world co-opera- 
tion which the international organisation aimed at. The valuable pamphlet 
certainly opens the eyes of the unbiased reader to the cruelties perpe- 
trated by the Malan Government and brings home to him the fact that 
so far it is all a tall talk of the U. N. to save democracy from degenera- 
tion. So long as Apartheid prevails, there is no hope for full confidence 
in the world body—the modern laboratory of democratic social and 
political experimentation. The story of racial highhandedness contained 
in these pages under review is gripping and is written with the laudable 
intention of improving relations between India and South Africa and 
is a further contribution to the studies onthe subject. There is ample 
justification for it. It does not rest on surmise and accusation, but on 
facts which no one can ignore and refute. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST ( A Study), 
by M.V. Rama Sarma. Delhi: Atma Ram & Sons. 1951.. 80pp. Rs. 2/8/. 


Religious-minded Indians, having faith in the Gita, will find in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost and exposition by Dr. Sarma much to their 
liking. Milton, the Conscience, has much in common with us. As the 
author of this Study shows, Milton had firm faith in the divine grace 
of God. “His conception of God is similar to that of the Hindus 
and to some extent to that of the ancient Greeks’? (P.22). ‘‘His 
thought is very much akin to that of the Gita’ (P.55). In Paradise 
Lost, Dt. Sarma, explains, the dominant note is one of serenity and 
bliss, attained through spiritual enlightenment ( P. 66). 


The author builds up a fine analysis of the theological problem 
with which Milton deals. He successfully proves that ‘‘there is struc- 
tural unity and equipoise in Paradise Lusi’ and ‘‘the here excels others 
in his piety and devotion to God” in the fourth and fifth chapters, 
The book is stimulating, though some writers feel that Milton is lac- 
king in Paradise Lost in common sense, in true loftiness of feeling, 
in kindness and generosity and give-and-take and that Milton, as an 
epic poet, has only the make-up and costume of the grand style: he 
is lacking in the unpremeditated gestures, in the unconscious revela- 
tions of feeling-the soul of style. Milton’s attitude towards women, 
in spite of Dr. Sarma’s defence, will not be much appreciated. 
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REVELATION, 


by Swami Narayananda. Rishikesh: N.K. Prasad & Co. 1951. 267pp. 
Rs. 4/-. 


Swami Narayanananda’s writings have evoked much interest in the 
country, particularly amongst religious-minded persons. In this book 
he gives his ‘thought-reflections’ on ‘291 revealed things’ during his 
meditation between the years 1933-50. These things include Brahaman 
(God ), Transcendental State, Philosophy, Psychology, Devotion, Karma 
etc. He explains what he feels about these subjects and gives a 
commentary on each, which is very revealing indeed. Ordinary rea- 
ders, however, will find the commentaries somewhat difficult to under- 
stand but students of advanced knowledge of Hindu Philosophy will 
trace enough scholarliness in them. Swamiji deviates from the usual 
path shown by the literature in existence and treads and breaks new 
ground altogether. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA, 


by G.N. Joshi. Bombay: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1950. 450pp. 
Rs. 6/8/-. 


The ‘‘most complex constitution in the world” has really been 
made easy for the students of Indian Universities. The bias of the 
author is towards fairness and frankness. Mr. Joshi has done justice 
both to the framers of the constitution, its interpreters—the law courts 
and the public who are directly affected by its provisions. The ‘‘crisis 
provisions’”’ have been explained at length. Though cumbersome law 
cases have been avoided, yet references, here or there, to some of the 
important ones would have added to the importance of the book. 
For instance, the discussion on the fundamental rights lacks that prop 
to fall back upon. Elsewhere too they could have been incorporated 
with advantage. Hwever, the exposition of the subject-matter is not 
marred by their absence. It is brilliant, concise yet fairly comprehen- 
sive, scholarly and judiciously laid down. Very few books written on 
the subject, meant for students, are so well written as is this work 
under review. It amply satisfies the needs of those who are interes- 
ted in the constitutional development of India, particularly of those 
who cannot have recourse to voluminous books. 


BHAYIO AND BHENO: ( In Hindi ) 
Gandhiji’s Bhashan at prayer meetings at Delhi. New Delhi: 
The Publications Division, Ministary of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India. 1950. As 4. 


These are collections of speeches in simple Hindi which Gandhiji 
made at the prayer meetings held in Delhi between October 12, 1947 
and September 21, 1949 before he was shot dead. They reveal the 
mind of the Mahatma on a number of problems which confronted 
India in those fateful years and area remarkable study for their depth 
and reliability. No student of contemporary History can miss them. No 
student of Politics and Sociology can overlook their importance. The 
Publications Division of the Government of India has presented these 
peeches in their vividness in a most readable form. 
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TISRA VARASH: ( In Hindi ) 


New Delhi: The Publications Division, Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, Government of India. 1950. Rs. 1/8/- 


' This is the story of the problems which faced our Central and 
State Governments in the third year of the life after Independence 
and records their achievements in different fields. It is fortunate that 
it has been made available to the nation in Hindi—the language of 
the people. There is sobriety in its presentation and simplicity in style. 

@ Real India can be known through these pages. The book fills a long- 
felt need. ‘The realism and seriousness behind it are apparent to 
those who are not jaundice eyed, and prejudiced readers. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF LIBRARIANSHIP, 


by Duncan Gray. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 1949. 189pp. 
8s. 6d. net. 


This is the publication for every student of library science who 
is eager to learn the fundamental principles of librarianship. It is based 
on a series of talks to young librarians preparing for the Entrance 
Examination of the Library Association, and the syllabus for this exami- 
nation was used to provide section and chapter headings. 


It deals with the relation of the library to all the activities 
such as—Book Selection, Accessioning and Processing; Classification, 
Cataloguing, Stocktaking, Bookbinding, Membership and Registration; 
Bye-laws and Regulations; Issue Methods, Publicity etc. 


The Author is City Librarian of Nottingham; member of the 
Council of the Library Association and author of County Library Systems, 
Public Library Finance and edtor of Records of the Borough of Nottingham, 
Volume VII, etc. 


TOWARDS PLANNING, 


by V. Vithal Babu. Delhi: Atma Ram & Sons. 1951. 464 pp. 
Rs. 15/-. 


Here is a book which every serious student of Economics must 
read to know what right type of plinning is. Not only does it give 
a resume of all the basic plans so far formulated in India except 
the latest five-year draft plan of the Planning Commission which was 
placed before the country a few days back but it also examines every 
aspect of planning and its repercussions, Economic, fiscal and_ social 
policies behind planning have been examined at length and two chapters 
devoted to snags and priorities in planning. 


The book opens with an elaboration of the essentials of planning 
and then follows the analysis of the Bombay Plan, the People’s Plan, 
Visvesvarya’s Plan and the Gandhian Plan. The third chapter gives 
in brief the Neogy Report, Prof. Gyan Chand’s report, the Congress 
Immediate Programme and the recommendations of the first National 
Planning Committee. This is followed by a close examination of the 
policies behind planning in four chapters. 
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The author has rightly felt that the recommendations of the National 
Planning Committee have either become obsolete or out of date and 
the absence of formulation of a basic over-all plan on its part has 
been the greatest lacuna. 


The mind of the author justifiably works—as he is a congress- 
man—round the Gandhian principles. But the world has gone far 
ahead. Mixed economy planning is not easy to succeed and is hedged 
in with serious limitations, as there are hetrogenous forces working 
behind it to disrupt it, particularly the forces let loose by the Capitalist F 


class. 


In spite of the narrow interpretation of modern planning given 

by the author. perhaps in view of the economic backwardness of the 
country which necessitates small scale and large scale development side ( 

by side, the book is highly readable and authoritative. It shall encourage 
further study of the subject. Shri Vithal Babu has undoubtedly made ( 

a valuable contribution to Economic literature. The material is presented 
in a comprehensive form. The preparation of the book has clearly been ( 

planned well and much thought and wide reading have gone to its 
making. I 
s 
BOOKS RECEIVED S 
Better History Textbooks ( Unesco & its Programme VI ). Paris: ( 

Unesco. 29pp. 

Books and Reading for the Blind. By Robert S. Clark. (Library Asso- T 
ciation Pamphlet No. 1). London: Library Association. 1950. 40pp. 
Chief Ministers Speak; being resumes of the activities of the Govern- T 
ments, Central and States, during the three years 1947-1950. New ; 
Delhi: All-India Congress Committee. 1950. 24lpp. Rs. 2/8/-. 1 
Co-operatives and Fundamental Education. By Maurice Colombain. U 
Paris: Unesco. 1950. 17ipp. 3s. 6d. ] 
Danish theses for the Doctorate and commemorative publications o1 W 
the University of Copenhagen, 1836-1926. A Bio-Bibliography. Edited F 
by The University Library. Copenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard. te 
Dewey Decinal Classification. Standard (15th) Edition, Lake Placid Club: ian 


Forest Press, Inc. 1951. $16.00. 

Foreign Investment Laws and Regulations of the Countries of A sia 
and the Far East. New York: United Nations. 1951. 88pp. 
Geography Teaching for International Understanding ( Unesco and its 
Programme VII). Paris: Unesco. 1951. 37pp. 

(A) Guide to International Film Sources 1951. London: Film Centre 
Ltd. 1951. l5pp. 1s. 6d. (Educational Pamphlets 6) 

(A) Guide to the Microfilm Collection of Early State Records. Collected 
and Compiled under the direction of William Sumner Kenkins. Edited 
by Lillian A. Hamrick. Prepared by the Library of Congress ir 
association with the University of North Carolina. Washington: The 
Library of Congress. 1950. $5.00. 
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Hindu Law in Bharat. By M. V. Srinivasan. Bangalore: Anandaram 

& Co. 1951. 574+XXXpp. Ps. 20/-. 

Johannes Kepler: Life and Letters. By Carola Baumgardt. With an 

Introduction by Albert Einstein, New York: Philosophical Library. 

1951. 209pp. $3.75. 

— and the United Nations. New York: United Nations. 1950. 
PP. 

Library Association. Students’ Handbook 1951. (Including Question 

Papers Set in 1950). London: The Library Association. 1951. 227pp. 

Library Association. Year Book 1951. London: The Library Associ- 

ation. 1951. 15s. (10s. 6d. to members, post free). 

Library Binderies. By R. F. Drewery (Library Association Pamphlet 

No. 3). London: The Library Association. 1950. 40pp. 3s, 6d. (2s. 

9d. to members). 

(The Mitchell Library. Index to Periodicals, January 1944 - June 1949. 

Sydney: Public Library of New South Wales. 1950. 252pp. £1/-. 

(A) New Theory of Gravitation. By Dr. Jakob Mandclker. New York: 

Philosophical Library. 1951. 25pp. $2. 75. 

Our Roads (Modern India Series No. 11). New Delhi: Publications 

Division, Ministry of Information And Broadcasting. Rs. 2/8/-. 63pp. 

Public Use of the Library and other Sources of Information. by 

Angus Campbell & Charles R. Metzner. Ann Arbor: University of 

Michigan (Institute For Social Research). 1950. 76pp. $1.50. 

South African Public Library. Classified list of South African Annual 

Publications as at March 3lst, 1951. (Grey Bibliographies No. 4). 

Cape Town: South African Public Library. 1951. 42pp. 

South African Public Library. Report of the Board of Trustees 1950. 

Cape Town: South African Public Library. 1950. 16pp. 

(A) Survey of Thesis Literature in British Libraries. By P. D. Record. 

London: The Library Association. 1950. 19pp. 

This Europe. By Girija Mookerjee. Calcutta: Saraswaty Library. 1950. 

215pp. Rs. 7/-. 

Trade Barriers to Knowledge - A Manual of regulations affecting 

educational, scientific and cultural matetials. Paris: Unesco. 1951. 

167pp. 6s. 

Universitetsbibliotekets Nye Bygning af Svend Dahl. Kobenhavn: Fr. 

Bagges Kongelige Hofbogtrykkeri. 1938. 85pp. 

White book on aggressive activities By the Governments of the USSR, 

Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania 

towards Yugoslovia. Beograd: Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Federal 

People’s Republic of Yugoslovia. 1951. 481pp. 
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